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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 





In the year 1773, the British government, after a long 
series of efforts to establish the principle of taxation in the 
American Provinces, attempted to secure its object through 
the medium of the East India Company. There were then 
in the warehouses of that body upwards of seventeen mil- 
lions pounds of tea, in addition to Which quantity, the impor- 
tations of the current year were cted to be larger than 
usual. By an act of Parliame: hich had been framed 
with a view to the circumstances of the period, the East India 
Company, on rtation of their superfluous teas to Ameri- 
ca, were to be allowed a drawback to the full amount of the 
English duties. “The Company bound itself to pay the duty 
of three-pence per pound, which Parliament had laid on teas 
imported into the Colonies. In accordance with the act of 
Parliament, the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury gave 
license for the exportation of six hundred thousand pounds 
of tea; which quantity was to be distributed to various ports 
along the American coast. 

The people at once penetrated the design of the British 
ministry, and saw that, if successful, it would leave them 
without a plea against any extent of taxation that Parlia- 
ment might choose t#"inflict. In anti¢ipation of the arrival 
of the tea-ships, public meetings were called at several sea 
ports, resolutions were passed to prevent the landing of the 
cargoes, and the consignees were enjoined to refuse their 


agency in the disposal of them. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 








The first of the vessels entered the harbor of Boston on 
Sunday, the twenty-eighth of November, and was followed, 
in the course of the same week, by two others. On the 
twenty-ninth, a meeting was convoked at Faneuil Hall, and 
adjourned, on account of the overflowing multitude, to the 
Old South Church, where the consignees were required to 
appear, and pledge themselves to send back the ships, with. 
out payment of the duties which had accrued by their entry 
atthe port. These demands were not complied with. A 
committee, appointed by the meeting, took possession of the 
ships and moored them at Griffin’s wharf, in charge of a 
volunteer watch, consisting of a captain and twenty-five 
men. If molested in the daytime, they were to give notice 
by ringing the bells; if at night, by tolling them. Six per- 
sons were appointed to raise the surrounding country, in 
case the government should seek assistance from the troops 
at Castle “William, or the vessels of war which lay in the 
harbor. The meeting of Monday was continued by ad- 
journment to Tuesday, the thirtieth, when Mr. Sheriff Green- 
leaf read a proclamation from the Governor, requiring the 
people to disperse at their utmost peril. This produced no 
other effect than a general hiss. A pledge was exacted from 
Mr. Rotch, the owner of one or more of the vessels, that the 
tea should be returned to England in the same bottom in 
which it came. Mr. Rotch, after protesting against the peo- 
ple’s proceedings, yielded to what he considered the necessi- 
ty of the case, and gave the required promise. After the 
adjournment of this meeting, nothing of a decisive nature 
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took place, till about the middle of the ensuing month. Mr. 
Rotch, who had been observed to be dilatory in his prepara- 
tions for sending back the vessels, was then again summon 
ed before a great assembly at the Old South Church, and en- 
joined forthwith to demand a clearance from the Collecter 
of the Customs. The result was to be communicated to the 
people the next day at ten o’clock, till which hour the meet- 
ing was adjourned. It was now necessary that prompt 
measures should be adoptéd, because, were the duties to re- 
main unpaid beyond twenty days from the arrival of the 
ships, the Collector would ‘be authorized ‘to seize their car- 
goes. 

At the appointed wie on THinesday, the sixteenth of De- 
cember, Mr. Rotch made his appearance at the Old South, 
and declared himself unable to obtain a clearance, until all 
the merchandize liable to duty should be landed. He was 
directed toenter a formal protest against the Collector of the ~ 
Customs, and then to demand a passport from the Governor. 
To await the success of this latter application, the people 
adjourned till three o’clock of the same day. 

At that hour the people had again met, expecting the Gov- 
ernor’s reply. As the afternoon ined, and the early De. 
cember evening began to shed its gloom within the meeting 
house, there were murmars at the delay of Mr. Rotch, who 
had already long exceeded: the tiie allotted for his absence. 
The leading men restrained the impatience of the people, by 
representing the propriety of doing all in their power to send 
back the tea to Engiand, nor proceeding toa more violent 
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CE te ‘ | : 
measure, till it should be undeniably the sole alternative. |because he read sixteen hours a day. 
)somebody, “how many hours does he think?” It might 


Light being brought, an address from Josiah Quincy filled 
up the interval of a third hour. At last, after a course of have been added, “how many hours does he feel?” Still, 


patient determination, which, had it been rightly interpreted. 
might alone have taught the ministry to despair of subdu- 
ing such a people, there went a whisper that Mr. Rotch was 
crossing the threshold. It was a moment of breathless in- 
terest. Mr. Rotch anneunced, as Governor Hutchinson’s 
ultimate reply, that, for the honor of the king, the vessels 
would not be permitted to leave the port, without a regular 
settlement of the custom house dues. 





antiquity, and understood its character and moral truths. 





ithe lamp of classical mythology : 
“* Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’ 
twas cingular grocl of the just extimation in which|| W%° C™ 2004 Geese Hines withom poqceiving tet Shak- 
Mr. Rotch held this assembly, that he dared to appear in the Ronstvet had imbibed deeper feeling of the beauty of Pagan 
midst of it, with so utter and decisive a negative to its de- mythology than s thousand pedants could have imbibed in 
me bas Ser ae w : ‘their whole lives? How many years he was at the gram- 
mands. Nothing of injury or insult was offered him. But) 4 
: : ‘mar school has not been determined; they may have been 
the dead hush, that pervaded the multitude after hearing the || ; 
: : \three, or they may have been six. At the lowest supposi- 
Governor’s resolve, was suddenly broken by what seemed |) . : ’ < 
an Indian war-cry from the gallery. Thitherward all raised tien, he acquired some, though small, Latin; bat béfore 
; » a 4 Hite  |iwe conclude that it was very small, let us recollect that 
their eyes, and perceived a figure in the garb of the old for- 
est-chiefs, who had not then been so long banished from 
their ancient haunts, but that a solitary survivor might have 
found his way into the church. The signal shout was im- 
mediately responded by twenty voices in the street. That 
loud, wild cry of a departed race must have pealed ominous- 
ly in the ears of the ministerial party, as if the unnatural 
calmness of the mob were at length flung away, and savage 
violence were now to rush madly through the town. By the 
people, such a signal appears to have been expected. No 
sooner was it given, than they sallied forth, and made their 


|place lout. I grant, that after entering into the cares of life, 
it is not very probable he should have cultivated his classic 
jacquirement. 
ition on a repairing lease ; and many who have been once 
jlearned, have given up their leases to avoid the trouble of 
‘repairs. The little tenement of his school-boy learning it 
‘cannot be imagined that Shakspeare afterwards mended ; 
‘nevertheless, I suspect he had much reading, how far soever 


jit might fall short of erudition. 


! 


“ Ah, but,” said 


we have evidence that Shakspeare revelled in the fictions of 


There is not a doubt that he lighted up his glorious fancy at 


Shakspeare was here the school-boy ; and not a common- 


The best scholars hold their tenure of erudi- 


way towards the tea ships with continually increasing num- 
bers, so that the wharves were blackened with the multi- 
tude. 

Already, when the crowd reached the spot, a score of In- 
dian figures were at work aboard the vessels, heaving up 
the tea chests from the holds, tearing off the lids, and scat- 
tering their precious contents on the tide. But it was the 
people’s deed, they had all a part in it; for they kept watch 
while their champions wrought, and presented an impenetra- 
ble bulwark against disturbance on the landward side, 


There are symptoms of his having known something of 
\French ; and if he knew any thing of Latin, a certain ac- 
\quirement of Spanish and Italian was of easy access to him. 
| Whether the latter suspicion be true or not, is it possible to 
conceive Shakspeare, in quest of his plots, not to have been 
an active reader? And, supposing his reading to have been 
desultory, is it not inexplicable that desultory reading should 
not have been a mighty alimentto his fancy? Shakspeare’s 
learning, whatever it was, gave him hints as to sources from 
which classic information was to be drawn. The age 
abounded in classical translation ; it also teemed with public 


while the neatness and order of the garden, the symmetrical 
jarrangement of the ample wood pile, and the smooth and 
verdant appearance of the grass plat before the door, bespoke 
the abode of industry and comfort. 

But I thought not of its present occupants. My mind was 
on my own ,early years, and on one who was an inmate of 
that dwelling and the companion of many a long winter 
evening by its cheerful fireside, of many a ramble among 
the fields for berries, the playmate of many an hour of re- 
laxation. She was an orphan. Losing her mother in early 
infancy she was placed by her father in the hands of a near 
relative ; and when he again married, so strong had become 
jthe attachment of that relative, that she was unwilling to 
give her up into the hands of one who was to her as a stran- 
ger. The father engaged in distant speculations, and a few 
years after, in one of his journeys, he disappeared, and was 
never afterward heard of, though the most diligent inquiries 
were made. After several years the widow married again, 
and removed with her husband to a distant part of the State. 

Being burdened with a large family of their own, the 
friends who had adopted the orphan girl, found themselves 
at length reduced to poverty ; and soon after she entered her 
teens, she was transferred to the care of another relative, and 
became an inmate of the humble dwelling I have described. 

Till this time she had supposed herself to be alone — with- 
out father, mother, brother or sister, with none to care for 
her but the few friends who had interested themselves in her 
behalf. How, then, must she have been surprised to learn, 
as she did at this time, that she had both a brother anda 




























sister, her father’s children by his second marriage. 


New feelings in her heart were awakened — feelings she 


had not supposed herself capable of. Her friends had en- 
joyed her love and confidence. 
their kindness. 
then imagined, with filial and fraternal affection. 
had never experienced that yearning anxiety, that ardent 
longing which she now felt, to press to her bosom these new 
objects of regard and solicitude. 
and night they were present to her thoughts. 


She had felt grateful for 
She had been attached to them, as she till 
But she 


She had no rest. Day 


In dreams she 


Three hours were thus employed, under the batteries of 
the armed vessels, and within cannon shot of Castle Wil- 
liam, without so much as a finger lifted in opposition. In 
this ive acquiestence, the government Chose the wisest 
part. Had the troops been landed, the green at Lexington 
would not have been hallowed with the first blood of the 
Revolution; and pe s another royal Governor might 
have been sent to pri8@n, by tlie same law of the people’s 
will that imposed such a sentence on Sir Edmund Andros. 

Thus were the tea-ships emptied. Their rich cargoes 
floated to and fro upon the tide, or lay mingled withthe 
sea weed at the bottom of the harbor. Having done their 
work, the Indian figures vanished, and the crowd, with a 
thrill, as if ghosts had walked among them, asked whither 
they had gone, and who those bold men were. The genera- 
tions that have followed since this famous deed was done, 
have still asked who they were, and had no answer. Per- 
haps it is better that it should be so— that the actors in the 
scene should sleep without their fame—or glide dimly 
through a tale of wild, romantic mystery. We will not! 


strive to wipe away the war paint, nor remove the Indian : : cme 

robe and feathery crest, and show what features of the re-||heat its murmurs as it pours in miniature cascades from 

nowned were hid beneath — what shapes were in-that garb, ||Fock to rock — to gaze upon the broad landscape as it spreads 
out in the distance as I emerge from the uppermost glen, 


of men who afterwards rode leaders in the battle field — or ‘ 
became the people’s choSen rulers, when Britain had sullen. ||2%4 behold the grazing herds scattered over the pasture 


ly left our land to its freedomy: But of those whom the|| $tunds, the sheep roving upon the rounded hilltop, the 
world calls illustrious, there are few whose marble monu-||W®Ving grain brightening the slopes of the valleys, and the 
ments bear such a proud inseription, as would the humblest ||S™iling village, half buried in foliage, by the river’s side, 
grave stone, with only this simple legend under the dead whose broad deep current sweeps in graceful majesty through 
man’s name —He was or mae Boston Tea-Parry! meadows ribbed with the rows of green and smiling corn till 
itis lost in a gentle curve around the wooded hill which 
presses to its margin. 

As I came out on the brow of one of the projections of the 
mountain which overlooks the scenes of my boyhood, I gazed 
with deep delight on the prospect before me, —a delight none 
the less deep and far more serene for the tinge of sadness 
which the remembrance of friends long since parted with, 
jand pleasures long forgotten, mingled with my reflections. 

As my eyes rested on the cluster of houses before me, I 
could not but be pleased with their improved appearance 
and the increase of their number since the time when I 


pageants ; and allegory itself might be said to have walked 
the streets. He may have laughed at the absurdity of those 
pageants, but still they would refresh his fancy. Whether 
hé read assiduously or carelessly, it should be remembered 
Ithat reading was to him not of the vulgar benefit that it is 
jto ordinary minds. Was there a spark of sense or sensibil- 
lity in any author on whose works he glanced, that part 
assimilated to his soul—and it belonged to it as rightfully 
as the light of heaven to the eye of the eagle. — Campbell’s 


Life of Shakspeare. 





THE ORPHAN GIRL. 





Original. 





I love to revel in the charms of nature—to rove through 
the verdant forest, and listen to the sound of the breeze in 
[the topmost branches, while the songs of the birds rever- 
berate through the leaf-crowned temple below—to trace the 
|winding rivulet through the deep and rugged ravine, and 








THE LEARNING OF SHAKSPEARE., 

I have expressed my belief as to the influence of deep 
scholarship on poetic genius. If learning could come intui- 
tively, I have no doubt that it would enrich genius; but the 
toiland absorption of mind bestowed in acquiring it; the 
unoriginal habits of thinking; may, the prejudices liable to 
accompany its acquisition; the cramping of the soul from 
its natural impulses and ions ; these, I apprehend, 
are the drawbacks on ¥ advantages to inspiration ||was a light-hearted dweller there. One in the centre of 
may accrue from laboriaus fired erudition. It was|/the group most attracted my aitention. It was a small 
predicted of a young man Iatel ging to one of our|/house, whose modest unpainted exterior bespoke the abode 
Universities, that he wou of one not oppressed with the burden of this world’s goods, 
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saw them —beautiful and innocent they came to her em- 
brace, and returned with fondness the melting kisses which 
she in fancy bestowed upon them. 

Jt wa®thten winter, and the earth was wrapped in its geecy 
mantle, and the rivers sheeted with their icy shield. The 
howling storm, the drifted roads, the freezing atmosphere, 
forbade her attempting a journey across the country at that 
inclement season, but she received the promise that when 
summer came she should make a visit to the place of their 
residence. 

As the spring began to dissolve the accumulated snows of 
months of constant frost, a traveller was observed approach- 
ing the bridge that spanned the noble stream near the ex- 
tremity of the little village. He was seated in a sleigh, with 
a boy by his side, of twelve or thirteen years of age, and his 
attention was chiefly directed to guide his horse along the 
margin of the road so as to keep his sleigh on the snow, 
which had mostly disappeared from the more beaten path. 

“ Yonder,” said he, directing the attention of the lad to 
the houses on the opposite side of the river, “is the place 
where Susan resides ; you will soon be with that sister you 
have so long desired to see.” 

“ And O,” said the boy, “I shall be so happy. HowI 
wish Caroline was with us, that she might share our pleas- 
ure, and that we might al be together.” 

“From your birth,” jed tHe elder, “you have never 
met. I have often desi o bring you together, but never 
have had the opportunity ; and as my journey at this time, 
brought me so nigh this place, I thought best to take you 
with me, as it is but a few miles out of my way to return by 
this route.” 

At the entrance of the bridge the traveller stopped to 
transact some business with an old acquaintance, and while 
he was delayed the boy amused himself in watching the ad- 
venturous feats of two or three juvenile skaters who were 
exercising their skill on the river before him. He was soon 
tempted to join their party, not regarding the dangerous na- 
ture of the ice, which, from the action of the current and the 
warmth of the sun’s rays, had become in many places thin 
and rotten. But afew minutes had elapsed before two of 
the skaters in the eagerness of a raceyran off the firm and 
solid ice, and coming where the current was quickened by 
one of the piers of the bridge, suddenly broke through and 
plunged into the rapid stream. One of them instantly dis- 
appeared ; the other clung to the edge of the aperture, and 
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cried aloud for help. Prompted by the noble and generous STANZAS. like this, for from the borders of the Prairie to the centre, 
impulse to relieve a fellow being from destruction, the stran- amees, Gk EnOw RAsh.OCUEE. 1 RRATER? and from the centre to the border again, are seen almost 
ger boy rushed toward the spot; but before he could reach every production of nature, 
the sufferer, he found himself sinking in the water. He 
caught by the ice, but it was a piece which his own weight 
had broken. He caught again by the firm ice, but it was 
with a feeble grasp. The swiftness of the current swept 
him down and he disappeared. The cries of the other boys 
had alarmed the persons near the bridge, and the traveller 
came to the shore just in time to see his son-in-law whelmed 
in his watery tomb. Another boy was in the water, and all 
the other spectators were panic struck. He seized upon a 
pile of boards, and laying one before the other to sustain his 
weight on the ice, soon reached and saved the poor half fro- 
zen sufferer. 

But his own was gone—gone beyond hope of recovery 
while life remained, — for one unbroken field of ice stretched 
for half a mile below the spot where he disappeared. 

The neighborhood was speedily roused, and men came 
flocking from all quarters. As soon as the case was under- 
stood, axes, poles, hooks, and other implements were pro- 
cured. The ice was cut away for some distance, and the 
river examined as far as it could be, but in vain, Nothing 
now remained, but to recover the bodies of the drowned 
boys for burial. For this purpose a boat was procured, 
hauled across the ice, and launched in the glade, which by 
this time, by the active exertions of a hundred men, had be- 
come of considerable extent. The village blacksmith had 
manufactured a set of grappling hooks, and the boat being 
manned by four sturdy river men, was employed in drag- 
ging the channel. In vain they toiled all that day, and pur- 
sued their labors in the evening by the light of torches. 


While any hope had remained of recovering the bodies in 
season to restore the functions of life, every thought had 
been engrossed in the exertions put forth for that purpose. 
But now when hope had utterly departed, the thoughts of 
the father reverted to the object of his visit. How should 
he meet that bereaved sister? How impart to her this 
great calamity ? How tell her that the brother she had ne- 
ver seen, but so much wished to see, had almost from her 
very presence passed into eternity. From this duty, howev- 
er, he was relieved. From his communications at the mo- 
merit of the disaster, her friends were aware of his relation- 
ship, and had already in the kindest way possible, informed 
her of the loss of her brother. I shall not attempt to des. 
cribe her feelings. May my readers never experience 
them. 

The next morning the search for the bodies was resumed. 
The intelligence had spread, the people had given up all 
business, and more than two hundred men were on the ice 
cutting it away and facilitating its passage down the stream. 
The boats had been increased to four, and though the weather 
had changed and a piercing north wind chilled them through, 
they cheerfully continued their labors. Before noon the 
body of the smallest boy was recovered, and at night, the 
river having been completely opened for more than halfa 
mile below the scene of the accident, and many acres of ice 
been turned adrift, the cutters relinquished any further at- 
tempt. The boatmen renewed their efforts the next morning 
and very soon recovered the other body, which put an end 
to their labors. 

With silent weeping the sister hung over the cold remains. 
His brow was fair and high, and the countenance was open 
and placid even in death; and that such a brother should be 
torn from her by death, before she could exchange with him 
the sympathies and affections that animated their hearts — 
it was too much. With bursting grief she saw him borne 
away, to be buried from his mother’s residence ; and it was 
long ere the brightness again shone on that countenance 
that had been ever the most pleasant and cheerful of the 
family circle. 

Many years have passed since, and though chequered 
like the common lot of mortals, the life of the orphan girl 
has been crowned with many blessings. Once, and but 
once, she has had an interview with her sister, who has fol- 
lowed her parent to the wilds of Michigan. But one has 
been found who to the heart of the orphan supplied the 
place of father, mother and friends. She is now the wife of 
a worthy man, and while she bestows upon him the undivi- 
ded affections which there are none but her children to 
share, she enjoys in a well earned competency and a hus- 
band’s love, a useful life and a Christian’s hope, enough to 
secure her present happiness and a final resting place in 
heaven. §- L. A. 




























































BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN,. 
‘“ From giant oaks that wave their branches dark, 


Toshe dwarf moss, that clings upon their bark.”” 

Seen too, together,—“ mixed in one mighty scene, with va- 
ried beauty glow.” There is the Heliotrope, or Prairie Sun- 
flower, —changing its colors from a pink to a yellow hue, of 
‘half the size and ten times the beauty of our gorgeous Sun- 
flower. There is in close communion with the Heliotrope a 
magnet flower—(I am no botanist, and can give you neither 
the language, nor the classification of flowers,) but a mag- 
net weed, —they,—my Western companions called it, —and 
this is all thé*name I have heard. It is appropriate, for they 
pein their leaves to the four cardinal points. 





Original. 





Ir, in that world of spotless light, 
Where good men dwell forever, 
Those, with whom here I took delight, 
Shall greet my warm love never —_ 
Its joys, which eye has seen not, ear 
Heard not, will be most precious ; 
Yet loving those, the true loved here, 
Would make heaven more delicious. 


If, treading yonder crystal street, 
Thoughts, linked with time, come o’er me, 
And forms of earth I longed to meet, 
Should pass unknown before me ; 
My partner, with no glance of love — 
My meek-eyed child, a stranger — 
Should I not turn from bowers above, 
A sad and silent ranger? 




























‘* As points the needle to the pole it loves, 
With fine libations quiv’ring as it moves.” 

A thousand tiny branches spring up around their parent: 
stocks, —covered with flowers, leaves and blossoms, and all 
all that niceand exquisite finish of workmanship that dis- 
|tinguishes the smallest of the works of the Creator. 
But my theme is too prolific, and were I to continue my 
tpainting, I fear I should both weary the patience of my 
reader, and like a poor painter rather blur and mar, than 
give a new beauty to my subject. — New York Express. 


God, who didst give to Love’s sweet star, 
Below, its joyous lustre, 
Can bid its glories shine afar 
Where best affections cluster ; 
And Ill believe the bliss whose birth 
‘Thou spakest, fair and vernal, 
Undimmed, unfaded, here on earth, 
Like Thee, will be eternal. 











A Droit Story.—“ Taking the bull by the horns,” is 
generally. considered rather an adventurous business: but 
seizing araving and furious rhinoceros by the tail, is a feat 
of daring that the majority of men would be extremely re- 
luctant to undertake. It appears, however, that such things 
have been done, if the following story can be credited, which 
Capt. Alexander says was related to him by Jan, a son of 
Henrick the hunter : 

Once on a time my father took his sons out.to hunt; he 
only had a gun, and we had assegaes and knives. At 
first we were very unsuccessful; we found nothing till 
the second day; we were very hungry, when we came on 
a rhinoceros. The old man soon wounded it in the leg, and 
he then told us to throw stones at it, to make the wound 
worse. You know how Namaxyuas can throw stones ; so 
we ¢rep® upon the rhipoceros, followed it, and threw stones 
with such efféct, that at last it lay down from pain. I being 
armed with a knife, then approached it from behind, and 
commenced hamstringing it, while my elder brother who is 
now dead, Cobus, remarkable fo o strange rings round 
his eyes, tried to climb over the back of the rhinoceros to 
thrust his lance into its shoulder (it would have been very 
dangerous to have gone up to its shoulder on foot ;) he had 
just begun to climb, when the rhinoceros rose suddenly with 
a terrible blast or snort, and we all ran off as fast as we 
could to a tree, and there ‘held a consultation about our fur- 
ther proceedings. We had not been long at the tree, when 
the rhinoceros observing: where we were, rushed towards 
us with his horns at ‘first in the air, and then as he came 
near, he’ tore up the ground with them. We scattered 
ourselves before him, when Cobus getting in a passion, stop- 
ped short in his flight, called the rhinoceros an ugly name, 
and turned and faced it. The rhinoceros, astonished at this 
unexpected manceuvre, also stopped and stared at Cobus, 
who they commenced calling out loudly and abusing the 
monster ; it now seemed to be seized with fear, for it sidled 
off, when Cobus, who had a heart like a lion’s, and was as 
active as an ape, immediately pursued the rhinoceros, 
seized the tail, sprung with its assistance on its back, rode 
it well, and plunging his assegae deep into its shoulder, it 
fell and was despatched by the rest of us. Hungry men can 
do extraordinary things: and this is a true story. 





InvoLunTARY TRAVELLERS. — A late Marseilles paper states 
that some suspicions being entertained that a small vessel 
which had cleared for America, had more than her legal 
compliment of passengers, a commissary of police paid her 
a visit, for the purpose of ascertaining the fact. On board 
he found one hundred and fifty-six passengers — precisely 
one hundred and nine more than is allowed by law to be 
carried in a vessel of the tonnage of the one in question. 
As the captain was not on board at the time of the visitation, 
the commissary left two of his assistants in charge of the 
vessel, and wended his way back to the town. Scarcely 
had he gone when the captain made his appearance, who 
finding himself to be in a rather unpleasant predicament, 
k the resolution to make tne. best of his way toward his 
destined port, without waiting for the honor of a second visit 
from the commissary of the police; and as it was not alto. 
gether convenient to land the deputy officers, they were 
added to the 156 passengers already on board. . The next 
morning it was discovered by the authorities that the offend- 
ing vessel had sailed, and cutters were immediately de- 
spatched in pursuit, but as the fugitive is a quick sailor, and 
had a number of hours the start, it was generally supposed 
that the two police officers would have a chance of seeing 
some part of this country without its costing them much for 
the passage. — lV. Y. Com. 


THE PRAIRIE FLOWERS. 

Ons of the prettiest sights I have yet seen in my rambles 
in the West are the flowers of the Prairies. I have spoken 
of the vastness and beauty of the Prairies as a whole,—of 
their utility and abundance, and were I to go into a detail, 
and analyze their great whole, I should find a far more bean. 
tiful picture of nature,—painted by the Great Designer of 
the universe, than I have yet attempted to draw. What 
would the sky be above us without the stars of heaven, and 
what, with no irreverence may I ask, would be the Prairie 
without its flowers? The sky is “ boundless and beautiful,” 
and the Prairie too is “boundless and beautiful,” but how 
much more beautiful is the seeming infinity of space above 
us, when studded with the stars of heaven! How much 
more beautiful, too, is the Prairie decked with flowers,— 
painting the “encircling vastness” in all the variety and 
shades and gorgeousness of the rainbow. A Prairie in 
spring and summer is a flower garden, and a garden of wild 
flowers to my eye are more attractive than any thing I have 
seen in the cultivated gardens of the best florists. Every 
where violets spring from the Prairie earth as the poet told 
us they would from the “fair and unpolluted” Ophelia. 
The tall grass waved in the breeze, bending, rising and roll- 
ing to and fro like the waves of the ocean, after a tempest, 
giving a glassy surface to the land for miles and miles. In 
the midst of all this, as gems upon the diadem of a Queen, 
flowers of every hue and form spring up. Linnzus himself 
would have gazed in wonder and admiration upon a spot 








A Soxpier at ancuor.—A-military officer, who most 
cordially detested the halberds, used, as a substitute for flog 
ging, to expose delinquents upon parade with a large i 
bombshell attached to one of their legs.— One day w 
several men were undergoing the punishm a 
who by chance had strolled near, called out 
ions, “My eyes, shipmates! only just look where = Slest 
if here is’nt a sodger at anchor.” 





great men, than the col- 






The work-shop has prod 
lege hall, or the m .r anting room. 
Maintain dignity ‘without | ce of pride ; man- 
ner is something with every body, every thing with some. 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN, 





Original. 





Pare frost-horn flower! October’s chilling blast 

Sighs over thee its mournful dirge, the last 

For all thy race. ‘The summer’s bloom is past, 
The grass is sere and dead ; 

And soon thy slender form rough winds will cast 
Upon its wintry bed. 


Thine eye is bright, though thick-spread gloom abounds, 
Like hope, when chill adversity surrounds ; 
Thou art alone! no voice of friendship sounds, 
Or kindred forms are near ; 
Dry, withered leaves, thick strew the pasture grounds, 
And mark the dying year. 


Why should thy form, so slender, frail and weak, 
Be thus exposed to storms and tempests bleak 7 
Companionless, yet modest, sweet and meek, 
Sad seems thy humble lot ; 
How short the life, and cold the joys you seek — 
Soon dying — soon forgot. D. P. 


» Movember, 1838. 





B. 


AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDERS ABROAD. 

I roox a caique at Tophane, and went up to the ship yards 
at the head of the Golden Horn to visit Mr. Rhodes, to whom 
I had a letter from a friend in Smyrna. Mr. Rhodes is a 
native of Long Island, but from his boyhood a resident of 
this city, and I take great pleasure in saying that he is an 
honor to our state and country. The reader will remember 
that, some years ago, Mr. Eckford, one of our most promi- 
nent citizens, under a pressure of public and domestic ca- 
lamities, left his native city. He sailed from New York in 
a beautiful corvette, its destination unknown, and came to 
anchor under the walls of the seraglio in the harbor of 
Constantinople. The sultan saw her, admired her, bought 
her; and I saw her “riding like a thing of life” on the 
waters of the Golden Horn, a model of beauty. 

The fame of his skill, and the beautiful specimen he car- 
ried out with him, recommended Mr. Eckford to the sultan 
as a fit instrument to build up the character of the Ottoman 
navy; and afterward, when his full value became known, 
the sultan remarked of him that America must bea great 
nation, if she could spare from her service such a man. 
Had he lived, even in the decline of life he would have made 
for himself a reputation in that distant quarter of the globe, 
equal to that he had 1@® behind him, and doubtless would 
have reaped the attendant pecuniary reward. Mr. Rhodes 
went out as Mr. Eckford’s. foreman, and on his death the 
task of completing his employer’s work devolved on him. 
It could not have fallen upon a better man. From a jour- 
neyman ship-builder, all at once Mr. Rhodes found himself 
brought into close relations with the seraskier pacha, the 
reis effendi, the grand vizier, and the sultan himself; but 
his good sense never deserted him. He was then. preparing 
for the launch of the great ship; the longest, as he said, 
(and he knew the dimensions of every ship that floated) ial 


eee 











Sweet Waters, and was obliged to pass by our boat ; he had 
made a great affair of the launch ; had invited all the diplo- 
matic corps, and, through the reis effendi, particularly re- 
quested the presence of Commodore Porter; had stationed 
his harem on the opposite side of the river; and as I saw 
prepared for himself near the ship atent of scarlet cloth 
trimmed with gold, I expected to see him appear in all the 
pomp and splendor of the greatest potentate on earth. 

I was rolling these things through my mind when a mur- 
mur, “The sultan is coming,” turned me to the side of the 
boat, and one view dispelled all my gorgeous fancies. There 
was no style, no state ; a citizen king, a republican president. 
or a democratic governor, could not have made a more un- 
pretending appearance than did this “shadow of God upon 


| DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE, 


NUMBER IX. 





Original. 





Berne — Costume of the Bernese Females— Interesting Monument ~ 
Oberland Alps. 


Berne is one of the finest cities of Switzerland, and in- 
aoe of Europe. Its site is unequalled for beauty. The 
Aar makes an abrupt curve, so as to describe almost an 
oval, and on this stands the city, compassed about by an 
amphitheatre of mountains in the distance, and immediately 
surrounded by glens and ravines, through which the river 
flows. The roads leading to the city, are shaded with noble 





earth.” He was seated in the bottom of a large caique,||ranges of trees, and accommodated with benches for the 
dressed in the military frock coat and red tarbouch, with his/| traveller ; being in many places like terraces on the sides of 
long black beard, the only mark of a Turk about him, and|| ihe mountains, they afford interesting prospects. Berne has 
he moved slowly along the vacant space cleared for his pas-|| some spacious streets ; most of its side pavements are arched 
sage, boats with the flags of every nation, and thousands of|/in the form of arcades. The Cathedral is an imposing Sax- 
caiques falling back, and the eyes of the immense multitude|| 9, Gothic structure ; adjacent to it is a small esplanade, com- 
earnestly fixed upon him, but without any shouts or accla-// manding a romantic view of the river and dells below your 


































mations ; and when he landed at the little dock, and his 
great officers bowed to the dust before him, he looked the 
plainest, mildest, kindest man among them. 

The seraskier pacha and other principal officers escorted 
him to his tent, and now all the interest which I had taken 
in the sultan was transferred to Mr. Rhodes. He had great 
anxiety about the launch, and many difficulties to contend 
with: first in the Turk’s jealousy of a stranger, which 
obliged him to keep constantly on the watch lest some of his 
ropes should be cut or fastenings knocked away ; and he had 
another Turkish prejudice to struggle against: the day had 
been fixed twice before, but the astronumers found an un- 
fortunate conjunction of the stars, and it was postponed, and 
even then the stars were unpropitious ; but Mr. Rhodes had 
insisted that the work had gone so far that it could not be 
stopped. And, besides these, he had another great difficulty 
in his ignorance of theirlanguage. With more than a thou- 
sand men under him, all his orders had to pass through in- 
terpreters, and often, too, the most prompt action was neces. 
sary, and the least mistake might prove fatal. Fortunately 
he was protected from treason by the kindness of Mr. 
Churchill and Dr. Zohrab, one of whom stood on the bow 
and the other on the stern of the ship, and through whom 
every order was transmitted in Turkish. Probably none 
there felt the same interest that we did; for the flags of the 
barbarian and every nation in Christendom were waving 


around us, and at that distance from home the enterprise of | 


a single citizen enlisted the warmest feelings of every Amer- 
ican. We watched the ship with as keen an interest as if 
our own honor and success in life depended upon her move- 
ments. For along time she remained perfectly quiet. At 
length she moved, slowly and almost imperceptibly ; and 
then, as if conscious that the eyes of an immense multitude 
were Ga her, and that the honor of a distant nation was in 
some measure at stake, she marched proudly to the water, 
plunged in with a force that almost buried her, and, rising 


feet, and the mountain peaks above. 

The costume of the Bernese females is curious, if not 
beautiful. The head dress consists of a cap fitted close to 
the head, with wings projecting from the sides, resembling 
on a large scale, the wings of a dragon-fly, or they may be 
compared to two large black fans, extending up from the 
ears. The rest of the dress consists of a black spencer, usu- 
ally of velvet, without sleeves, the front wrought with 
flowers and ornamented with silver or steel chains, hanging 
across the breast from shoulder to shoulder ; the sleeves of 
the under garments are loose, and reach only to the elbow ; 
a tight glove covers the lower part of the arm. The petti- 
coat is short, made of blue woollen material, edged with red, 
and usually covered with an apron. 

Each canton has its own costume, and many of them are 
strikingly beautiful; that of the canton of Vaud is much 
admired. When attired in their best clothes and assembled 
in groups, these mountain maidens present a fine appear- 
ance. Frequently when I have seen them on holydays, in 
open barns, dancing with the village youth to the fiddle of 
some old wooden legged veteran of the neighborhood, with 
the aged looking on, I have recalled the pictures of Sterne. 
It would contribute as much to the beauty as to the economy 
of our own ladies, to adopt an appropriate national costume. 
Who would not rejoice to see superseded by this means, the 
multiform and frequently meretricious dresses which spoil 
the beauty of our land? 

A few leagues from Berne is Hindelbank, interesting for a 
celebrated monument it contains, to the memory of the wife 
of one of its furmer pastors. You will recollect that I re- 
ferred to a porcelain imitation of this monument, in the de- 
scription of Voltaire’s chamber. The lady whom it com- 
memorates, was the most beautiful of hertime. De Nahi, 
a celebrated sculptor, was present at her death, and execu- 
ted this monument as a tribute to her excellences. 

The time of her death being Easter Eve, suggested the 
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the world. I accompanied him over the ship and through /|like a huge leviathan, parted the foaming waves with her||idea which the artist embodies. She is represented as rising 


the yards, and it was with no small degree of interest that I 
viewed a townsman, an entire stranger in the country, by 
his skill alone standing at the head of the great naval es- 
tablishment of the sultan. He was dressed in a blue round- 
about jacket, without whiskers or mustache, and except that} 
he wore the tarbouch, was thorough American in his ap-| 
pearance and manners, while his dragoman was constantly 
by his side; @ommunieating his orders to hundreds of mus- 
tached Turks, and in the same breath he was talking with 
me of ship-buildérs in New York, and people and things 
most familiar in our native city. 

The next was the day of the launch; and early in the 
morning, in thé suite of Commodore Porter, I went on 
board an old steamer provided by the sultan expressly for 

e use of Mr. Rhodes’ American friends. The waters of 

e Golden Horn were already covered ; thousands of caiques, 
with their high sharp points, were cutting through it, or 
resting likesgulls Upon its surface ; and there were ships 
with the still proud banner of the crescent, and strangers 
with the flags of every nation in Christendom, and sail boats, 
long boats and row boats, ambassadors’ barges, and caiques 
of effendis, beys, and pachas, with red silk flags streaming 
in the wind, while countless thousands were assembled on 
the banks to behold the great spectacle of an American ship, 
the largest in the world, launched in the harbor of old Stam- 
boul. The sultan gas then living at his beautiful palace at 














bow, and rode triumphantly upon them. Even Musselman/|from the grave, with her infant at her side, beneath the 
indifference was disturbed ; all petty jealousies were hushed ;!|church floor, which is openedin order to see the interior. 
the whole immense mass was roused into admiration ; loud) The slab, which is supposed to have covered her, is unequal- 
and tong continued shouts of applause rose with one accord||ly broken, as if rent by the convulsions of the last day. Its 
from Turks and Christians, and the sultan was so transport-|| parts are open so as to reveal her form, as she lifts her head, 
ed that he jumped up and clapped his hands like a school-boy.|| while pushing with one arm the stone from above her. A 
Mr. Rhodes’ triumph was complete; the sultan called)|celestial beauty glows on her face. Such is the perfection of 
him to his tent, and with his own hands fixed on the lappel| this admirable work, that when the floor is opened to afford 
of his coat a gold medal set in diamonds, representing the||you the view, the effect is as powerful as if it were a scene 
launch of a ship. — Mr. Rhodes has attained among stran-|/of reality. 
gers the mark of every honorable man’s ambition, the head! The Alps of the Oberland are seen from the neighborhood 
of his profession. He has put upon the water what Com-||of Berne, and form one of the best features in Swiss scenery- 
modore Porter calls the finest ship that ever floated, and has| The Jung-Frau is their monarch peak, and, like Mont Blanc, 
; 8 pe 
a ~ po hapa of his position and prospects under the||towers far above its fellows. It is nearly thirteen hundred 
“shade of the Sublime Porte.” The sultan wishes to con-||feet high. Its summit was never reached until within a few 
fer upon him the title of chief naval constructor, and " years, when a peasant, ambitious to achieve what so many 
furnish him with a house and a caique with four oars. In//had failed in, ascended it and planted among its eternal 
compliment to his highness, who detests a hat, Mr. Rhodes! snows the flag of the republic. 
wears the tarbouch ; but he declines all office and honors, Four or five miles distant is the celebrated school of Hof- 
and any thing that may tend to fix him as a Turkish subject,'|wyl, established by the Baron de Fellenberg. The Annals of 
and looks to return and enjoy in his own country and among||Education have given it much notoriety in our country. I 
his own people the fruits of his honorable labors. If the||have an American friend there, who is acting as a teacher. 
good wishes of a friend can avail him, he will soon return||During my visit to him, I acquired the acquaintance of 
to our city, rich with the profits of untiring industry, and an||Fellenberg, and a somewhat minute knowledge of the pe- 
honorable testimony to his countrymen of the success ofj/culiarities of this far famed institution, of which more 
American skill and enterprise abroad. anon. 6. 
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LIONARDO DA VINCI—THE LAST SUPPER. 


One day, when the Passion Week had just begun, Lion- 
ardo was walking in the beautiful gardens near Milan. His 
mind was pondering on the subject of his painting. The 
spring had already awaked the young blossoms from their 
winter’s sleep, and the trees and hedges were crowned with 
the fresh foliage of the season. ‘I will paint the scene sa- 
cred to our Lord!” he exclaimed —“ his last supper with 
his disciples. Would that my pencil were equal to the sub- 
ject!” ; 

The sun was just setting as he returned home, his mind 
filled with the vastness of the project. Unconsciously he 
arrived at the cloister of the Dominicans ; the pealing tones 
of the organ struck upon his ear, while the lofty roof of the 
church resounded with the chant of the monks. The sol- 
emn sound had stilled the tumult of his breast, and his heart 
was filled with gentle and deeply religious emotions. 

“Oh, thou,” he cried, “ who died for the sins of the human 
nature, which is so sinful and passionate in me, how shall 
my feeble hand portray thy glory! How shall I paint that 
last sorrowful night when the apostles gathered around thee !”’ 

As he dwelt on the subject, it gradually expanded to his 
mind; he beheld the long table, and the Saviour in the 
midst of his disciples—the last rays of evening shining on 
his head —a mild radiance beaming from his eyes, when he 
exclaimed, Verily, I say unto you, one of you shall betray 
me. 

And with what beauty did the group spring to light under 
the pencil inspired by such emotions! How fresh and yet 
how soft the coloring! But it was indeed an arduous task. 
Spring had come round, and two of the heads yet remained 
unfinished —the Saviour’s and that of Judas—the one be- 
cause his soul trembled to approach it—the other because 
the beautiful purity of his own spirit shrank in horror from 
the task of portraying fitly such a visage. 

In vain Lionardo sat before his easel, with his pencil in 
his hand, and prayed for divine inspiration to paint the Sa- 
viour of the world. His touch was cold and formal. Where 
was the heavenly benevolence that irradiated his ‘face —the 
pitying forgiveness toward the apostle who he knew would 
deny him—the glance of divine sorrow, unmixed with an- 
ger, which he cast upon his betrayer? And the contrast of 
the traitor, how was he ever to portray it worthily ? 

The last week arrived, and the heads were yet unfinished. 

‘‘ Dost thou know the conditions!” exclaimed the exulting 
monk —‘‘success or death! So said the duke, and his word is 
never recalled.” 

«IT know them well,’’ replied Lionardo in a despairing tone. 

“ Then hasten on thy work,” said the Dominican. “ Is-life 
so worthless that thou canst not afford a daub of thy brush to 
save it? As well might the mighty discovery of painting 
have slumbered, if it will not do thee this slight service. 
Come, lend me thy brush—to-morrow is the day—I will 
furnish thee with a head, and perhaps it may save thine own,” 
fastening on him a searching glance, with a flashing expres- 
sion of conscious power and triumph. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Lionardo, “I thank thee, good sir prior, 
for this last offer —thou hast indeed inspired me.” 

He hastened to the refectory, closed and secured the door, 
and through the rest of that day, and the whole solitude of 
that last night, sat almost without intermission at the glori- 
ous work which has immortalized him. The head of Judas 
was completed before the shades of night came on ; but that 
of the Saviour still remained. There was the beautiful oval 
—the locks parted on the forehead—but all else of the face 
was a blank. He felt the task beyond his power, yet his 
generous spirit would not profane his own ideal, nor de- 
grade his art, by unworthy performance. 

The last rays of the sun were setting; he turned toward 
the west. “ Andrea,” he cried, “now in this hour of my last ex- 
tremity of despair, Jet my voice reach thee among the shades 
of the palm trees of paradise!” 

As by a sudden inspiration, confidence took possession of 
his mind —celestial images floated before his imagination — 
the pealing roof seemed to ring with hosannas —and, in the 
vacant space, the imagination of the painter beheld the 
countenance, the divine countenance, which he had been in 
vain attempting to portray. 

Once more he seizes his brush—he has only to follow the 
traits impressed for ever by that single vision gleam on his 
memory. Now, indeed, the work was soon completed. 

The next morning Lionardo did not make his appearance, 
nor was any reply returned to the applications of the prior 


at the door. It was the day on which the picture was to be 
exhibited, and his remorseless enemy exulted in the belief 
that, in his despair, he had sought the fate of the Judas he 
had found himself incompetent to depict. 

At length the hour arrived, and the Duke Sforza, accompa- 
nied by the principal nobility of Milan, proceeded in state to 
the Dominican monastery, and gave orders that the refecto- 
ry should be thrown open. The picture, which was upon 
the wall at one end, was concealed by a curtain ; and the ar- 
tist stood with his eyes cast down, and an expression of deep 
dejection. There was a confused murmur of voices. Curi- 
osity and eager expectation were expressed in every counte- 
nance but that of the prior’s ; on his sat triumphant revenge ; 
the picture, he was confident, was unfinished in the most 
important figures, as he had himself seen it so on the prece- 
ding day. 

“ Let the curtain be withdrawn,” said the duke. 

Lionardo moved not—the deep emotion of the artist ren- 
dered him powerless. 

The Dominican, unable to comprehend such feelings, was 
confirmed in the belief that the withdrawing of the curtain 
would be the death warrant of Lionardo; he hastily seized 
the string, and by a sudden pull the curtain opened, and the 
Last Supper of Lionardo da Vinci stood revealed to the world. 

Not a sound for a few moments broke the stillness that 
prevailed; at length murmurs of applause were heard, in- 
creasing, as the influence of the glorious work fell fuller 
upon the enthusiastic minds of the Italians, to raptures. 
The duke arose and stood before Lionardo. “ Well, noble 
Florentine, hast thou atoned for thy fault; I am proud to 
forgive thee all. On—on, to glory, to immortality —high 
rewards shall be thine. But why, holy father,” said he to the 
prior, who still stood motionless and pale, before the picture, 
“why stand you speechless there ? — see you not how nobly 
he has redeemed his pledge ! ” 

All eyes were turned upon the Dominican —then to the 
figure of Judas. Suddenly they exclaimed with one voice, 
“Tt is he! it is he!” 

The brothers and monks of the cloister, who detested the 
prior, repeated — “Yes, it is he —the Judas Iscariot who be- 
trayed his master!” 

After the first surprise was over, suppressed laughter was 
heard. Pale with rage, the Dominican retreated behind the 
crowd, and made his escape to his cell, with the emotions of 
a demon quelled before the radiant power of an angel’s di- 
vinity, and the reflection that henceforth he must go down to 
posterity as a second Judas! The resemblance was perfect. 

And where now was Lionardo da Vinci —he who stood 
conspicuous among the nobles of the land—he whose 
might of genius had cast high birth and worldly honors into 
obscurity ? Now, surely, was the hour of his triumph! 

Alas, no! he stood humbled and depressed; bitter tears 
bedewed his cheeks ; and when the cry was repeated again 
and again, “It is the prior!” he hastily quitted the presence 
of the duke, and in the solitude of his own apartment, on his 
knees, in an agony of repentance, ‘“O Andrea, my master!” 
he exclaimed, “ how have I sinned against thy memory, our 
art, and my own soul! It was a sacrilege —in the same 
hour in which thou didst answer my prayer with the blessed 
inspiration of the vision of the Redeemer! Iam unworthy 
of thy love, of the divine art, and of my own respect. ‘Re- 
venge can have no part in a great mind,’ was thy last pre- 
cept — how much better didst thou know me than I knew 
myself! Strengthen and guide, henceforth, my weak and 
sinful nature.” 

Such were the emotions of the artist, while all Milan and 
Italy rang with the fame of the work which he himself so 
bitterly repented. All flocked to see it, and his renown was 
at its zenith. He shunned the applause, and in a humble 
spirit devoted himself to the pursuit of a nobler triumph 
than he had already achieved — the triumph over himself. 

This is the history of that celebrated painting, the Last 
Supper of Lionardo da Vinci, which is familiar to all, from 
the innumerable copies distributed through every civilized 
country, by the pencil and the burin. It is commonly un. 
derstood to be a fresco, but it is not. It was painted on the 
dry plastering, with the use of distilled oils, in a manner in- 
vented by Lionardo. This circumstance has caused its de- 
cay. It is still in the refectory of the Dominican convent at 
Milan; though, having sustained much injury from ill 
usage, especially when the convent was occupied by French 
troops at the close of the century, it gives the traveller now 
but an indistinct idea of its original glory. — Historical 
Sketches of Old Painters. 
























































MISCELLANEQUS SELECTIONS. 





A Srecun.ation.—The New York Herald states that some 
eighteen months or two years since, a lot of ground near 
Harlem, worth probably $20,000, was taken by a knot of 
speculators at $130,000; of this $40,000 was paid in cash, 
and for the balance, $90,000, mortgages were given. The 
company then proceeded to lay out the ground in lots to the 
number of 480. These were held at $1000 —making an 
aggregate of $480,000. Here was a grand speculation — 
when, lo! “hard times” came on, and the bubble burst. In 
this position matters remained for some time, but recently 
the whole of the lots have been sold by auction, for $30,000. 

Portraits oF THE Kine anp QueEN or France. — The 
Hall of the Representatives’ Chamber in Congress was for- 
merly adorned by a portrait of our ancient ally, Louis XVI., 
of France, and one of his beautiful but unfortunate queens. 
These portraits were supposed to have been destroyed or 
carried off by the British, in the last war; but a recent in- 
quiry has elicited the information that they have both been 
lying in the garret of one of the public buildings in Wash- 
ington, since the conflagration by the British. They are 
splendid paintings, and were presented to Congress by the 
illustrious originals. 

Sitver Hitts.— An idea prevailed among the early set- 
tlers of the eastern part of New England, that three hills, on 
the banks of the Saco river, were as full of silver as the 
mountains of Peru. In the year 1660, William Phillips of 
Saco, became proprietor of all this incalculable wealth, by 
purchasing the hills from an Indian Sachem, named Captain 
Sunday. The purchase money was probably not more than 
a few hatchets and a bottle of ram —and yet Captain Sunday 
had the best of the bargain. 

Ancient Surp.— Pepys relates, that when the wet dock at 
Deptford was constructed, a ship of five hundred tons was 
discovered in the mud of the Thames, where it had lain 
buried and forgotten, ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
A great quantity of stone shot, eighteen inches in diameter, 
was found on board. Such balls were formerly used for 
cannon, instead of iron. 

Ancient Art Revivep.—It is stated in a French paper, 
that the magnificent paintings on theglass windows of old 
churches, the art of executing which was supposed to have 
been lost, has been completely revived in the royal porce- 
lain manufactory of Sevres, under the auspices of Louis 
Phillippe. A gallery of them is to be established in the 
parish church at Sevres. 


Inventions oF Man.—Strange that, by means of a little 
chemical mixture, lamp-black, and so forth, on a tissue of 
old rags, the thoughts of a man should be preserved for all 
men. For what can be a less suitable vehicle for the eman- 
ations of a godlike mind, than smoke-dirt and worn filaments 


of flax. 


A Smart Hir.— At a great dinner given by many of the 
first rank, Lalande was placed between Madame de Staél 
and Madame Recamier, «“ How lucky | am!” said he; 
“here am I seated between wit and béauty.” ‘And without 


possessing either the one or the otha elaine! Madame 


de Staél. 


ae 
Reuics of Wircncrart. — The fale ich the New 
England witches were said to have thrust i bodies of 
those whom they afflicted, in 1692, are still preserved among 
the records of the court, in Salem. 
— ies 5 
Ostenration.—That apt remarker, Dr. Franklin, ob 
serves: ‘The eyes of other people are the eyes that rain us. 
If all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine horses nor fine furniture.” 


urn ‘ 

Tus Eve.—A person may discipline the muscles of ‘the 
face, and he may control the voice ; but there is somethiaig 
in the eye beyond the will; and we frequently find it giving 


the tongue the lie direct. 
them poets if 
* wantithe 
« 


Many have the talents which would make 
they had the genius. <A few have the genius, 
talents. ‘ 
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ORIGIN OF PAPER, 


| 


Tue materials used in most ancient times to write upon, | 
were hard substances, as stone, brick, metals and wood.) 
The Decalogue, as all know, was engraven on tables of) 
stone. Nor was the custom of making use of this material | 
confined to the Jews. The Greeks, as the Arundelian mar-| 
bles testify, were in the habit of engraving on stone, not) 
only monumental inscriptions, but edicts, treaties, historical, 
and other events. Brass was also used. The practice of 
engraving on these substances prevailed, not only in Greece, | 
but in Egypt, and among the early inhabitants of Italy. | 
The laws of Solon, it would seem, were engraven both on} 
brass and on wood, for there are authorities for both. Those | 
of the Twelve Tables among the Romans, as some of the 
old writers affirm, were engraven on slabs of oak. They 
appear, however, if not originally, yet very early, to have) 
been engraven on brass, which was not, however, found| 

to be secure against injury of the elements, for when the! 

Capitol, in which they were kept, was struck by lightning, 

the plates are reported to have been melted. 

The “Works and Days” of Hesiod, a poem, deposited in 
the temple of the Muses, was written, as Pausanias, who 
professes to speak from ocular evidence, informs us, on 
plates of lead. Other instances of the use of the same 
material are on record. 

Wooden tablets were also in frequent use. The ancient 

+ Chinese employed them ; and according to Pliny, they were| 
in use among the Greeks before the time of Homer. These| 
were usually thin pieces of wood, made smooth, and highly; 
polished, At first the bare wood was written upon, by! 
means of a style, an instrument we shall presently describe. 

They were afterwards covered with wax. These waxen 

tables, in consequence of the facility of erasing or altering) 

what was written upon them, continued in use among the) 

Romans long after softer substances were introduced, and 

the writing after it was finished, if intended to be preserved, | 

was transferred to paper or parchment. 

These tablets were used by the Roman boys at school. 
They must, however, have been somewhat clumsy, if there) 
was any ground in fact for.the accident introduced in one of! 
the comedies of Plautus, of a schoolmaster who had his head | 
broken with one of them by_a refractory pupil. 

They were sometimes fastened together, forming a book, | 
called by the Romans codez, from its resemblance to the 
trunk of a tree divided into boards, a term which was after-| 
wards retained to designate a book or manuscript of any| 
sort, and particularly a collection of laws ; hence our modern | 
term, code. 

The edicts of the Roman senate, magistrates, and em-| 
perors, were written on plates of ivory. | 

| 
} 








But stone, metals, wood, and the harder substances, as we 
may readily conceive, would often be found inconvenient in| 
use, and might not always be at hand when wanted. A! 
cheaper material would be sought, and one more easily ob-| 
tained. Leaves were in very common use for the reception 
of writing, in different nations, particularly in the east, | 
where nature throws up a vigorous growth prodigal of 
foliage. The Egyptians wrote on leaves of the palm, and) 
the same material is still in use in many parts of the oriental 
world. The “Sibyline Leaves” are familiar to all. And 
we still speak of the leaves of a book, a phraseology which 
obviously had its origin in the very primitive custom of 
-writing on the leaves of plants and trees. The use of leaves. 


































the innermost being esteemed the best. 
coats, moistened with the water of the Nile, which was 
supposed, erroneously however, to possess some glutinous 
quality, were then placed across each other, and pressed,| 
and dried, after which they were smoothed with a roller, and 


of thick bark varnished, the writing being white on a black 
ground. 


Saxon word for beech, is derived, probably, our English 
word book. 


measure, superseded by that of the papyrus of Egypt. From 
papyrus comes our English word paper. This is a marshy 
plant, a variety of rush, not confined to the banks of the 
Nile, as was once supposed. 


a triangular shape, with a large tufted head. The plant 


making paper. 
cups; other parts, more flexible, served for ribs of boats ;* 
others were manufactured into cloth, sails, ropes, wicks for 
lamps, and similar articles ; and the root was converted into 
fuel. 

Paper made from this plant, for a long time constituted 
an important article of export from Egypt, and the manu- 
facture of it conferred great wealth. Of the value of the 
manufacture, some estimate may be formed from an anec- 
dote, which is on record, of an individual by the name of 
Firmus, a native of Seleucia, but afterwards a resident in 
Egypt, a friend and ally, as he professed himself, of Zenobia, 
the celebrated Queen of Palmyra. Firmus, on his own 


restore the fortunes of Zenobia, raised an army, which he 
asserted he could maintain by the sole profits of the manu- 
facture and sale of paper. The revenues of his paper mill 
must have been great, to authorize such an assertion. How 
far his confidence in his resources would have been justified 


by the event, we cannot say, for he was not permitted to 


continue the experiment. The forces which he had hastily 
collected, proved insufficient to cope with the fierce Aurelian, 
at the head of his Roman veterans. The soldier emperor, 
on his return from Palmyra, where he had just shown his 
insensibility to genius and learning consecrated by moral 
worth, by the execution of the philosopher and critic, Longi- 
nus, made a detuur, and crushed the army of the paper 
merchant of Egypt at a single blow. 
The usual mode of obtaining paper from the papyrus was 
to take off the outer rind, or bark, which was rejected, then 
to separate or flake off the thin coats which lay underneath, 
These thin filmy 


polished with some hard substance. The delicate article, 


called rice paper, brought from the East at the present day, 


is said to be a similar membranous substance, taken from 


the bread-fruit tree. 

The Romans, on becoming masters of Egypt, bestowed| 
much attention on the manufacture of paper from the reed) 
of the Nile, and introduced into it important improvements. 


In the seventh century of the Christian era, the use of this 


paper was, in a great measure, superseded, and in the eighth 


was recommended | Bytithe circumstance, that they required |became rare. From the time of the irruption of the Sara- 


Jittle preparation to fit them for the office to which they were! 
appropriated, and they were very naturally therefore resorted 
to in a rude and pristine state of society. Linen too, was) 
used in very ancient time, and specimens of writing on this’ 
material are still found, in good preservation, in the envel-' 
opes of Egyptian mummies. | 

The bark of trees was afterwards employed, as less per- 





cens into Egypt, its manufacture and export greatly declined, 
and appear to have soon ceased. 

Parchment and vellum had now been introduced, the 
former prepared from the skins of sheep and goats, the 
latter, which was much less abundant, from that of very 
young calves. 

The preparation of skins for the purpose of writing, had 


. . tat | . 
ishable than leaves. The use of it as a material for writing been jong known, but a new impulse was given to the art 
upon, has been common in every region of the globe, and|/py Eumenes, king of Pergamus, in Asia, about two centuries 


still continues in several parts of Asia. The inner bark ee 
selected as best suited to the object, called by the Romans 
liber, whence the Latin name for a book, and our modern 
term Library. The Romans generally made use of the 
linden, or tiel tree, for this purpose. 

Several specimens of writing on bark are still preserved 
in the collections of the curious. Some of these are from the 
Malabar coast. There is in one of the libraries in England, 
a letter of ap Indian nabob, on a piece of bark two yards in 


Jength, and richly ornamented with gold. Some ee 


wian love-letters, written on bark, are still.extant. And a 


and a half before the Christian era. The circumstances are 
thus related. Eumenes, and his contemporary, Ptolemy 


* According to the testimony of Pliny and other ancient writers, the 


Egyptians made use of this material in constructing their boats. Small 
barks were formed from papyrus woven compactly together, and covered 
externally with some resinous substance, to exclude water. The “ ark 


of bulrushes,” as our translator has it, “‘daubed with slime and with 
pitch,” in which Moses was exposed, was, no doubt, alittle bark of this 
description. When his mother saw that she could no longer conceal 
him, ‘‘ she took an ark of papyrus,’’ so the verse is rendered by Geddes, 
“and having daubed it with bitumen and pitch, she put the child into 
‘it, and laid it.among the sedges, by the brink of the river.”°—Ezod. ii. 3.''selves. He merely suggested it for his consideration. 


ss 


* 


Our Saxon ancestors, too, made use of bark, generally | 
that of the beech, the wood of which was used for writing||portation.. But the genius of Eumenes soon triumphed over 
ijtablets in the middle ages, instead of that of the box cr'/|this obstacle. 
citron, which was employed by the Romans. From boc, the||of parchment, and his success was complete. His literary 


It rises from a large creeping 
root, and attains the height of several feet, having a stem of} 


was exceedingly useful for other purposes than that of} 
From the lower part were formed drinking} 


° . | 
account, it would seem, however, and not to sustain or| 


library was not long since discovered in Russia, among the) Philadelphus, king of Egypt, were rival collectors of books, 
Calmuck Tartars, consisting of books composed of long strips|}and vied with each other in the magnificence of their 


libraries. To defeat and humble his competitor, the wily 
Egyptian undertook to deprive him of a supply of paper, for 
which he was dependent on Egypt, by prohibiting its ex. 


He turned his attention to the manufacture 


projects were promoted, and his subjects were enriched by 
the introduction of a new article of manufacture and com- 


The use of bark, however, came in time to be, in a great)|merce. Whether the story be entitled to credit in every 





|particular, or not, certain it is, that the stately library of 
Pergamus became one of the chief ornaments of the city, 
and the best parchment was long known by the name of 
Pergamena, from the place of its manufacture.t 

Parchment was of different colors, white, yellow, and 
purple; generally purple, when gold or silver letters were 
used in writing. 

Vellum, which was used in the middle ages, was, as 
before intimated, a richer material. There is still extant an 
imperfect manuscript copy of the Gospels in the Gothic 
translation of Ulphilas, first bishop of the Goths, on vellum 
of a violet color, all the letters of which are silver, except 
the initials, which are of gold. It is called the Silver Book 
of Ulphilas. Astle says that it is bound in massy silver.t 
It is a manuscript of singular beauty, and constitutes one of 
the most curious remains of Christian antiquity. It was 
found in the Abbey of Werden, in Westphalia; and is pre- 
served in the University of Upsal, in Sweden. 

Most of the ancient manuscripts now in existence are on 
parchment, very few on papyrus, which was more frail and 
perishable. Parchment at length yielded to the use of paper, 
of a different material from that before used in its manufac- 
ture. Cotton paper was now introduced. This was known 
as early as the eighth or ninth century, though the use of it 
did not become general in Europe till the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth. Its origin is matter of dis- 
pute. It was introduced into Europe, however, by the 
Arabs, during their dominion in Spain. The Arabs are said 
to have become acquainted with it in Bucharia. It was at 
first of a coarse fabric, made of raw cotton, but after the 
Christians obtained possession of the paper mills established 
by the Arabs, it soon became improved in quality and 
texture. 

Linen paper was very generally substituted for cotton, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century. It was in use 
earlier, and was introduced into Europe from the East, 
||probably from China; also by means of the Arabs, who 
|| assert that the manufacture of it was carried on at Samar- 
|cand early in the eighth century. Most of the old manu- 
| scripts in the oriental languages, extant, are on paper of 
this kind. The oldest English manuscript, on linen paper, 
known to be in existence, dates 1340. There are said to be 
some in Spain of greater antiquity. 

The oldest German paper mill was established in Nurem- 
berg in 1390. It was not until some centuries later that the 
manufacture was introduced into England. 

























| 





| 
| 


} 


t What we glean from Pliny, Plutarch, and others, respecting the 
Pergamenean library, leaves us very imperfectly informed on the sub- 
ject of its history. Bayle, (Historical and Critical Dict., art. Pergamus, ) 
exhibits the opinions of some.ancients and some moderns concerning it. 
{t is said to have contained 200,000 volumes or more. 

¢ Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 87. We have said that the 
manuscript is on vellum. This was long considered as indisputable. It 
is proper to add, however, that a recent traveller, who has subjected the 
manuscript to critical examination , expresses some doubt on this point. 





A Hint. —If a man of 22 years of age begin to save a 
dollar a week, and put it to interest every year, he would 
have at 31 years of age, $650 ; at 41, 1680; at 51, 3680; at 
61, 6150; and at 71, 11,500. When we look at the sums, 
and when we think how much temptation and evil might be 
avoided in the very act of saving them, and how mueh good 
a man in humble circumstances might do for his family by 
these sums, we cannot help wondering that there are not more 
savers of one dollar a week. 


SSE 


A Frienpty Intimation.— The boarders at a tavern in 
Georgia, were annoyed very much by flies in their butter. 
Judge Dooly took the tavern keeper aside and remarked to 
him in a private way that°some of his friends thought it 
would be best for him to put the butter on one plate, and the 
flies on another, and let the people mix them to suit them- 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ The Pilgrims,’’ by Florence, will appear next week. We are happy 
to announce the expectation of some sketches of scenes and manners 
in the sunny regions of the South, from the pen of the same accom- 
plished writer. — A “‘ Scriptural Sketch,” by our valued correspondent, 
Wilson Flagg, is received. Our readers may also expect a con- 
tinuance of the “‘ Metrical Diversions,”’ and other contributions from his 
pen. — Will “ D. P.”? excuse the liberty we have taken? We shall be 
pleased with a continuance of his favors. —‘* Childhood”? is so ** trne”’ 
as to be trite. —‘* The Drunkard’s Home’ possesses merit, but has also 
defects. The author has talent. He would do well to try short 
sketches, and perfect them. — We shall insert “‘ C. E.’s ” ** Address to 
a Wife.”? The other pieces we will not promise. — Junior’s criticism 
next week. 

7 A slight error occurred in our last, in the fourth stanza of the 
** Merry Heart,”? by Wm. Thompson Bacon. The sixth line should 
read, *¢ So free from every care.” 
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(> Tue PRESENT NUMBER Commences a second quarter. 
We renew our grateful acknowledgements for the commen- 
dations that have been bestowed on our enterprise, and more 
especially for the continued accessions our friends have sent 
in of names for our subscription list. We still need their 
hearty exertions in our behalf, and hope they will not relax 
their efforts. Our present list ensures a continuance of the 
Magazine for the year, but we depend on a rapid increase 
for the means of adding to its excellence, remunerating its 
contributors, and guaranteeing its perpetuity. The begin- 
ning of a new year affords a fine opportunity for presenting 
our work to the notice of the community. Will our friends, 
agents and subscribers improve it, and each send us a token 
of their good will? 















} 





Tuanxscivinc. — Never have we known so extensive, or, 
if we may judge by the indications in the newspapers, so 
joyful an observance of the good old custom of the New 
England fathers, in keeping a day of Thanksgiving after 
gathering the fruits of the season, as we have seen this year. 


Franconia. — We often hear of the weather at Franconia, 
which is a little the coldest to be found any where this side 
of Labrador, but we do not recollect to have seen any ac- 
count of the lay of the land thereabouts. For the informa- 
tion of our readers, we will tell them that it is in a corner of 
one of the valleys of the White Mountains. It lies ona 
branch of the Amonoosuck, and not far from the pass in 
the mountains in which that branch and also a branch of the 
Merrimack take their rise. Next to the celebrated White 
Mountain Notch, the Franconia Notch is the most remark- 
able. It is a narrow valley that winds for some miles 
between precipitous rocks, as if on purpose to furnish a 
connecting passage between the Merrimack and the country 
on the upper part of the Connecticut. The Profile, or The 
Old Man of the Mountain, is in this Notch, and exhibits a 
remarkable resemblance to the human face, at the topof a 
precipice a thousand feet high. It is larger, more elevated, 
and more distinct than that of Anthony’s Nose on the Hud. 
son river. Both, however, are so distinct that we easily 
fouad them without any assistance, as we passed them. A 
drive through this picturesque pass is one of the most pleas- 
ant we ever knew. 

Franconia is the seat of one or two iron furnaces, which 
comprise about all the business of the place. The mines 
from which they are supplied with ore, are well worth a 
visit from the passing traveller. The excavations lead far. 
into the bowels of the earth, and give employment to a con- 
siderable number of miners. The mines are owned by a 
company in Salem. They have not been very profitable. 
Nearly all the mineral specimens from the White Mountains 
come from Franconia, where many beautiful varieties are 
found. We believe, however, the mountains are not:consid- 
ered rich in the products of the mineral kingdom. 


Writine Fium.— A great deal of poor ink has been im- 
posed upon the public under this designation. What pecu- 
liar charm there is in the change of name, we have never 
been able to discover; but there is probably some, as ink 








Texas.— The President of the Republic of Texas has 
been so long in the habit of making his mark, that he has 
either forgotten how to write, or contracted an unconquera- 
ble aversion to the exercise. He has been in the habit of 
delivering his messages to the two houses verbally. At the 
opening of the session, committees were appointed to inform 
him that Congress was ready to receive any written commu- 
nication which he might have to make. He returned a 
brief message, “saluting the honorable Congress,” and 
stating that if he had not been restricted in the mode, he 
should have presented some important information and sug- 
gestions on the affairs of the country ; as it was, he declined 
any further communication with Congress, than to enclose 
the reports of the heads of the departments. 

The Indians have become very troublesome on the north- 
ern border, and the legislature: have appointed a committee 
“for the purpose of preparing an address to all the citizens 
of Texas, urging them to rush to the rescue of the inhabitants 
of our frontier, who are now experiencing all the horrors of 
a savage war.” 

Forty thousand dollars were appropriated for the purchase 
of clothing, &c., for the soldiers, and the support of an expe- 
dition of two hundred and fifty men, against the hostile 
Indians. 





Coneress.—The “assembled wisdom” of the nation, as 
some of the papers will have it, is now congregated at 
Washington, and verily we hope they will have wisdom 
enough to behave better than they did during the last 
session. We could almost hope some one will undertake 
the task of telling the people somewhat how their represen- 
tatives behave at the capital, though perchance, it might 
prove no pleasant enterprise. There is much business done 
there, not reported in the papers, or recorded on the journals 
of Congress, and which would minister little to the edifica- 
tion of their constituents, if fully related. 

But perhaps the least said is best. If they will attend to 
the public business, and avoid the broils and duelling that 
disgraced the last session, we shall be highly pleased. 


has by common consent been voted a bore, and all business 
\transactions, correspondences, love ditties and billet doux 


have adopted the friendly complexion of a pale sky blue. BP Ree ne ee 





|We should as soon think of rendering cotton bandanas 


Through all the northern and north western States the 
Governors have appointed a day for this purpose, and the 
practice has even crossed the Ohio, and a day of Thanks- 
giving has been appointed by the Governor of Tennessee. 
We hope an observance so congenial to the growth of all 
the best affectio's of social life may soon be adopted through 
the whole country. In New England it is the season for 
the family gathering, and happy faces often meet then that 
never meet at any other time. Parents and children, broth- 
ers, sisters, cousins, old and young, throng together in large 
family parties and surround the well spread board, where 
the savory turkey, the rich plum-pudding, and the lusctous 
pumpkin-pie, are standing dishes for the day, to say nothing 
of the host of delicacies by which they are flanked, all of 
which, in solid array, make a most irresistible attack upon 
the temperance and self-denial of even the most abstemious. 

Most of the Yankee nation consider that there is full 
license to indulge to the utmost in the pleasures of the table 
on that day ;—and many of them find by sore experience 
that though custom may relax her laws in favor of their 
excess, nature most rigidly exacts the penalty for+their vio- 
lation of her strict and salutary regulations. Many an 
aching head and fevered pulse is now enforcing the sober 
maxim of temperance in all things. 

But there is many a cheerful heart that looks beyond 
these tokens of the goodness of Providence, up to the source 
from whence they flow, and loses not, in the enjoyment of 
the gifts, the purer joy of love and gratitude toward the 
great and bountiful Giver. To such the blessing is doubled, 
and the purpose secured for which the day was originally 
intended. It isa religious family feast. 

1% NE 





























Gusto. — The bear-eaters of Bangor must be an important 
class of the citizens of that renowned city, as we perceive the 
publication of one of the papers is anticipated for their con- 
venience. The Mechanic and Farmer has the following 
paragraph : 

“We furnish our paper, this week, a little in advance, for 
the purpose of informing our city readers that a large, fat, 
well dressed bear can be found at the Market House, where 
they can procure good bear steaks for a Thanksgiving 
breakfast ! ”’ 


evening with the Lecture on English versification delivered 
before the Boston Lyceum by O. W. Holmes. His remarks 


excellent unpublished pieces of his own. 


fashionable by christening them nose wipers, as of palming 
off Prussian blue and water by calling it writing fluid ; but 
some folks better understand the ways of the world. We 
were once guilty of indulging in a bottle of the stuff our- 
selves, but were glad to get back to plain old-fashioned black 
ink, to which we intend ever toadhere. A man at the West 
had a note of hand for two or three thousand dollars written 
with the fluid, which, by being slightly exposed to moisture, 
hadthe signature completely obliterated. He learned cau- 
tion by it. We hope our readers will do the same. 


Prairie Frowers.— The reader will find in another col- 
umn, some mention of the wild flowers of the western 
prairies, and the beauty of their appearance. That beauty, 
however, is greatly enhanced by the dreariness of the scenery 
around. Where nothing else is to be seen for miles, the 
prairie flowers serve most agreeably to diversify the monot- 
onous landscape, and so profusely are they scattered as to 
give to the otherwise unvaried scene an aspect of elysian 
beauty. Their charms vanish, however, on a close in- 
spection, and they will only compare with the coarsest of 
our field flowers. Introduced into the parterre, they would 
become in comparison absolutely hateful. Many of them 
probably by cultivation, are capable of being brought toa 
much greater degree of elegance and delicacy. 


Faneui. Hatt is lighted with gas. A new chandelier 
with thirty-five burners, has been suspended from the centre. 
It is a splendid piece of workmanship, but too gaudy by far 
for the plain walls of old Faneuil. As reforms never go 
backward, we presume we shall+soon have the rest of the 
Hall tricked and tinselled to match. It will never be thought 
of, to strip the extra finery from the chandelier, and we are 
Goths to name it. 


Boston Lyceum. — We were highly pleased on Thursday 


were just and felicitous, and happily illustrated by quota- 
tions frem the English poets, and the recitation of several 
















Ricnes witHout WInes, oR THE CLEAVELAND Famity, is 
the title of a litle volume written by Mrs. Smith, wife of 
the original author of Jack Downing’s Letters. It is a 
pleasant and spirited tale, designed, in the language of its 
closing sentence, to show that “money merely, cannot con- 
fer happiness or respectability — that religion, intellect, vir- 
tue, taste, cheerfulness and health, are the real, the only 
true riches.” 

Published by G. W. Light, No. 1 Cornhill. 


Tue Common Scnoot JournaL. — Marsh, Capen & Lyon 
have issued the first No. of a semi-monthly periodical with 
the above title, to be conducted by Hon. Horace Mann, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education. Its objects, as its title in- 
dicates, will be to arouse attention to, and introduce im- 
provements in the system of Common Schools, to diffuse 
knowledge on all subjects pertaining to youth, and in every 
way promote the education of the rising generation. The 
regular publication of the work will be commenced in Janu. 
ary. It promises much usefulness. 


A Girt ror Cuitpren, published by A. Tompkins, is a col- 
leetion of original tales and poems, adorned with cuts, and 
replete with variety and-interest. We shall make a present 
of it to a certain young-gentleman who to-morrow morning 
enters on his seventh year: 


Taxes anp Sxetcnes By a Curistmas Frresive ; by the 
author of Rose Graham, &c. Thisis a New England story, 
and follows to the termination of their career several chil- 
dren, showing the difference between the virtuous and vi- 
cious. Published by A. Tompkins and B. B. Muzzey. 


Battrmwore Monuyvent.—We are glad to see our Balti. 
more friends favored with a periodical of so good a charae- 
ter as the Monument. The November number, which has 
laid on our table for a few days past, is filled with very in- 
teresting matter, both original and selected, beside a hand- 
some engraving. We hope it is well sustained. 





Tue New Custom Hovse.— A temporary edifice has heen 


erected over the foundation of the new Custom House at the 
foot of State Street, under the shelter of which the work can 
be partially carried on during the winter. The building, 
however, we learn is postponed till the severity of the weath- 
er is past, to secure its permanency. 
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